THE DRAMA: TRAGEDY

through a welter of crime, murder, and vengeance,
through the mists of which it is difficult to contem-
plate with any degree of pure and ennobling sym-
pathy the sombre figures of Vittoria and her brother,
or many others in the long procession of villains that
troop across the stage. Dramatic and poetic scenes
there are, and the freshness and colour of Elizabethan
English compensates for much ^ but I confess that,
after many years' study, I find it difficult to think of
one tragedy of Shakespeare's contemporaries which
is a great and impressive drama. Two men, and two
only, seem to me to have escaped from the disastrous
effect of the Senecan formula, to have seen that the
proper theme of tragedy is the defeat of a great souL
the undeserved ruin of one who, whatever his faults,
establishes a claim upon the heart and the imagina-
tion. Of these, Chapman1 was no dramatist, though

of the seventeenth century. I have long suspected that the Hecuba speeches
in Hamlet, which have rather worried modern readers, represent Shake-
speare's conception of classical tragedy, something that moved on loftier
buskins than would suit a play at the Globe Theatre or his own taste for
life and reality.

1 I do not mean to assert that Chapman conveys more of tragic feeling
than Webster or Ford. Both Webster and Ford have outlined tragic char-
acters and situations and invested them with more of tragic atmosphere
than Chapman could do, for his interest is philosophical and rhetorical
rather than dramatic. But Chapman has got a sounder idea of what a
tragedy should deal with. Both Webster and Ford are hampered by the
conception of crime and Nemesis, with the result that we get only glimpses
of the finer strains of soul in their heroes and heroines. The stage is too
often filled with subordinate villains and villainies. Vittoria, the best of
Webster's characters, is finely presented in the opening scenes, suggesting
murder to her lover, baffling her accusers, but thereafter she falls into the
background to allow the evolution of the Nemesis that is to befall her and
her lover. She emerges again only at the close:

My soul, like to a ship in a black storm,
Is driven I know not whither.

A fine speech, but by the time it comes we have almost forgotten the
Vittoria of the first scenes. Chapman, like Shakespeare, knows that his
j hero must dominate the play throughout, that the interest begins and
' ends in the conflict of his passionate soul with destiny.
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